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HORACE C III. 18 AND 23 



By Mary Emily Case 
Wells College 



What is the attitude of the poet toward the ideas and sentiments 
expressed in these two poems ? This is one of those questions which 
will always be asked, because the answer must forever be incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. The truth about even so communicative a 
writer as Horace eludes us, just as the truth about our nearest friends 
and the truth about ourselves eludes us. Professor Shorey, in his 
notes on iii. 18, speaks of "the Epicurean poet's kindly affectation 
of sympathy with the rustic faith of his neighbors." Whether 
Horace was an Epicurean or no who shall say ? Shall we take 

Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 
cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum. 

more seriously than 

Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, 
quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 
Nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 
virtutis verae custos rigidusque satelles; 
nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor ? 

From the whole tenor of his writings and from the temperament and 
disposition which they reveal, we may fairly conclude that the back- 
sliding mood prevailed and that the moments of rigidity in the service 
of virtue were rare; that Horace was "parcus deorum cultor et 
infrequens;" that this neglect of religion was due to his acquaintance 
with a philosophy which practically discouraged piety although 
theoretically inculcating it; and few will be inclined to believe that a 
miracle converted him to a belief in divine providence. Neverthe- 
less the same man who wrote the ode to Leuconoe wrote also " Iustum 
et tenacem propositi virum" and the great Regulus ode. 

What shall we say then? Guyau in the introduction to La 
Morale d' Epicure writes as follows: 

Montaigne represente assez bien cette epoque de transition; il n'est pas 
epicurien, il n'en aurait garde; mais il est pyrrhonien. Le pyrrhonisme a cela 
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de commode qu'on peut Stre pyrrhonien et bien autre chose encore; le scepti- 
cisme n'exclut rien, precisement parce qu'il rejette tout: il rejette tout en theorie, 
et comme, en pratique, il faut bien admettre quelque chose, il n'admet que ce 
qu'il veut. Un sceptique peut 6tre bien avec tout le monde, s'incliner devant 
toute croyance dominante, et neanmoins 6tre libre avec tout le monde. Un 
epicurien, au contraire, ne peut 6tre qu'epicurien, et il est un ennemi pour tous 
ceux qui ne le sont pas. Done Montaigne rejettera loin de lui ce nom peu aime; 
en fait il sera non moins disciple d'Epicure que de Pyrrhon; combien de pens^es 
epicuriennes renaissent en Montaigne, et s'infiltrent dans ce livre "ondoyant" 
des Essais! 

These words contain a profound truth of wide application. 
Horace, like Montaigne, is a man of skeptical mind, a mind which 
looks at all things from all sides, has a sympathetic comprehension 
and determines nothing. The skeptic has, as Guyau says, this 
advantage, that he can at the same time be anything else he chooses. 
In fact, we may add, he can be as many other things as he chooses. If 
Montaigne was in fact "disciple d'Epicure," he was also in some 
sense a Christian and a steadfast Roman Catholic. When the 
skeptic gives his support to certain views or practices by assertion, 
by conformity, by poetic expression or in any other way, it may be 
with more or less sincerity and from a variety of motives, often a 
complexity of motives not always clear even to himself. The Epi- 
curean doctrine is attractive to Horace. It harmonizes with his 
disposition and tastes. He believes it as much as he believes 
anything. His prevalent mood asserts its theory and advocates 
its practice. But he has no firm and abiding conviction of its truth. 
Other points of view, other sentiments, other motives are not excluded. 
The series of patriotic odes at the beginning of Book iii draw their 
inspiration from other sources, and yet are equally sincere expres- 
sions of the poet's mind and heart, and no mere perfunctory work 
of a court poet written to aid the political designs and support the 
public policy of Augustus. 

With such an Epicureanism as that of Horace it is not hard to 
reconcile a genuine respect for traditional forms of religious belief 
and practice, both the philosophical and the religious attitude being 
independent of any profound and positive intellectual convictions. 
That dignified expression of the Roman state religion, the " Carmen 
Saeculare," written to order and more or less perfunctory, serves a 
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purpose of public utility. Still this stately hymn rests upon some- 
thing in the poet's mind quite different from the flippant cynicism 
of Ovid's 

Expedit esse deos et, ut expedit, esse putemus. 
Even convinced and consistent Epicureans found it difficult to con- 
form their religious emotions wholly to their master's rule and to 
cast aside altogether the habits of thought and feeling connected 
with popular forms of worship. An Epicurean of the Horatian type 
would feel no vital necessity of trying to do so. The " Carmen Sae- 
culare" is not without marks of genuine feeling. 

As to C. 18 and 23, they are worthy to stand beside certain lines 
of the Georgics and the first elegy of the second book of Tibullus, 
among those rare passages in which the Latin poets, abandoning 
for a moment their decorative use of Greek myths, sing from the 
heart of their own Italy, a song inspired by that simple faith and cult 
which abides in rural Italy with little change from age to age. These 
passages have a noble and austere beauty of their own. For this 
Italian religion, though somewhat bare and bald, ceremonial and 
formal, tending to fear and to profitable bargaining, retaining elements 
of primitive magic, is not without its nobler side, reverence and trust 
and joy, and stately, solemn beauty of ritual. These vital things 
sympathetically expressed in beautiful and harmonious verse by 
men of Italian blood make great poetry. Vergil, Tibullus, and 
Horace are doubtless very different from one another in the degree 
and character of the sympathy which they feel for this religion to 
which they were born and bred. The deeply reverential attitude of 
Vergil, his sense of awe and mystery, the meditative, dreamy, almost 
sentimental tenderness of Tibullus, are not to be expected in the 
worldling, Horace. Yet it may be that his poems are as sincere. 
We may safely say that no one of these three poets actually believed, 
with intellectual assent, the dogma which lay at the base of the 
feeling and the observance. Who can suppose that Vergil, any more 
than Horace, would assert in set terms the existence of Ceres and 
Faunus and other "numina" who, unless bought off at a fixed price, 
will hurt the farm ? The doctrinal basis falls away, but the emotions 
linger. So it is, at least, with the majority of us. Our mothers 
teach us to say creed, and catechism, and litany, and we go on devoutly 
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saying the litany long years after we have ceased to say the creed 
and catechism. It is illogical, but who shall say that it is insincere ? 
Thoughts change swiftly, feelings abide and become instinctive; 
they are in the blood and assert themselves with power in each new 
generation, with unconscious, unrefiective force. Very rare, perhaps 
non-existent, is the human being whose feelings are in perfect harmony 
with his thoughts. I am convinced that Horace in these two poems 
expresses not an affectation of sympathy but a real sympathy with 
the rustic faith of his neighbors. The skeptical poet, "sapientiae 
consultus," still doubting if it be "insanientis sapientiae," though 
destitute of the simple and unquestioning religious faith of his rustic 
neighbors, once more in presence of those rustic rites familiar to his 
childhood, feels the irresistible impulse of reverence which gives to 
these two poems a peculiar value and significance. 



